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O NCE you have tasted the joys, and experienced the practical 

advantages of having one of our snug little Glass Gardens, 
you will give yourself a talking to, for not having had it long 
ago. This one costs less even than a Ford car. Send for printed 
matter. See for yourself what you are missing. 


e Lorp & BURNHAM Co. 
IRVINGTON, N. Y., Dept. C Des PLAINES, ILL., Dept. C 
Branch Offices in Other Principal Cities 
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For Four Generations Builders of Greenhouses 
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(omplete SERVICE 


@ The largest list of varieties of hardy plants — the most 
complete supply for garden-making in America. 


@ Conveniently located Display Gardens —— located for New 
England Garden Makers. 


@ An Advisory Service to help you with your individual 
gardening problems. 


@ A capable, experienced landscape staff for those who de- 
sire the utmost in garden and landscape beauty. 


@ An unwavering policy of high quality products and ser- 
vices, moderately priced — for nearly half a century. 


@ lor the small garden as well as the large — a complete, 
well-rounded service, designed to meet the specific needs 
of home gardners. 


@ FOR PLANTS visit our Sales Gardens or send for our 
catalog . . . FOR OUR ADVISORY SERVICE call at 
or write to either of our offices. . . FOR LANDSCAPE 
SERVICE write or phone to either office and ask to have 
one of our landscape experts call. 

@ Avail yourself of our complete service now — it is specifi- 

cally designed to help YOU. 


Bay State Nursertes 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington Framingham 
Mass. Mass. 
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Garden Work for Late May : , 





CULTIVATE all crops as soon as up to keep down weeds. 
START thinning the early-planted crops as soon as possible. 
THIS is a good time to make the principal planting of gladioli. 
DANDELIONS sown now will make good greens next Spring. 
CUT BACK arabis and aubrietias in the rock garden rather hard. 


PULL the flower stalks from rhubarb clumps. The plants are weakened 
by making blossoms. 


PERENNIAL seeds should be sown as soon as possible in order to have 
strong plants, which may be transferred to the borders next Fall. 


SOW BEANS, peas, carrots, lettuce, radishes and kohlrabi for a succes- 
sion. Broccoli, Brussels sprouts and leeks may be planted now. 


SET OUT tomato plants, eggplants and pepper plants by the end of the 
month. 


IT IS important to spray delphiniums, phlox and hollyhocks with 
Bordeaux or to dust with sulphur. 


MULCH late planted perennials, roses and fruit trees with peat moss or 
some similar material. 


PRUNE the early flowering shrubs as soon as the blossoms have passed. 
Cut the oldest canes of the forsythia close to the ground. 


SET SEEDLINGS from the coldframe into the open ground, first pinch- 
ing them back a little to produce a stocky growth. 


SOW THE tender vegetables, like cucumbers, melons, squashes and lima 
beans when danger of frost has passed. 


IF FROST threatens, throw a little earth over the young plants with the 
wheel hoe, removing it with a rake the next morning. 


GARDEN makers should continue dusting or spraying their roses to 
ward off mildew and black spot, which cause heavy losses every season. 


STRAWFLOWERS should be sown at once, planting them in rows for 
easy cultivation if the flowers are desired for Winter decoration. 


MUCH labor is avoided by using weed killers to keep all growths out of 
the walks and drives. 


REGAL lily seeds may be sown now, using a coldframe. Seeds may be 
sown successfully even in the open ground. 


IT IS easier to get rid of weeds now than later in the season, when they 
have become well established. 


CONIFERS may still be moved with safety. Magnolias may also be 
transplanted now. 


BEDDING plants may be set out within the next week or two; imme- 
diately farther South. 

TENT caterpillars are very numerous in some sections. It is better to use 
an arsenate of lead spray than to burn the nests, for burning is likely 
to injure the trees. 

DAHLIAS may be put in now, but it is just as well to wait a week or 
two before the main planting. The greatest value of dahlias comes in 
the Autumn. 

KENTUCKY Wonder still remains the most satisfactory pole bean for 
home use. Kentucky Wonder Wax is not so well known, but is equally 
satisfactory. 

PLACE protectors over melons, cucumbers and squashes to head off the 
striped beetle and flea beetle, or else dust these crops with tobacco dust 
as soon as they are up. 

AMATEURS with only a small piece of ground often think they should 
plant only bush beans. This is a mistake. Pole beans, although taking 
up a little more space, will yield for a much longer period and give a 
larger crop. 

FLOWERING hedges like those made by using spirzas, deutzias and 
lilacs should be cut back at ence when the flowering season has passed. 
Rather severe cutting is necessary if such hedges are to be kept in good 
condition. 

IF DESIRED, narcissus bulbs may be lifted as soon as the foliage has 
turned yellow and stored in boxes or trays in an airy cellar or shed. It 
is not necessary, however, to take up narcissus bulbs unless the space is 
wanted for other flowers. 

TURNIPS, kohlrabi and Chinese cabbage often grow faster when they 
have been transplanted than when left in the original rows. If trans- 
planting is to be done successfully, however, the roots must not be 
allowed to dry out. 
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Will Your Garden 
Withstand the heat? 


wo it’s mid-summer and plenty 

hot—there’s no reason why your 
garden should have a neglected look. 
A mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss will do wonders in helping you 
keep your garden beautiful all summer 


long. 


The millions of tiny air-filled cells of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss give it 
excellent insulating properties. When 
used as a mulch, it maintains a uniform, 
even temperature in the root area and 
prevents the rapid escape of moisture 
from the soil underneath. Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss not only protects 
your plants from the parching sun, but 
prevents soil crustation, eliminates 
weeding and saves you many hours of 


watering and cultivating labor. 


Our new bulletin on “Summer Mulch- 
ing” is filled with worthwhile informa- 
tion every garden lover should have. 
Just mail the coupon below for your 
FREE copy. 


CAUTION—Look for the PI C Emblem 
on the side of every bale of PROTEC T=» 
peat moss you buy. Itis not gam 

a brand designation— but a 

stamp of approved quality, 

there for your protection. 
Only nature's finest peat 
moss is Emblem-Protected. 


Emblem, 
PEAT MO 


FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 


155 John Street, NewYork, N.Y. 


VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 


H 5-15 


Please send me a Free copy of your 
new bulletin on “Summer Mulching.” 
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Daylilies and Field Mice 


ERTAIN plants which naturally retain a Winter cover- 
ing of dead foliage are often invaded by field mice. The 
Siberian iris is eaten, losing the buds and top of the crown. 
Now that the daylily is being much planted, another food is 
offered them. In a collection of all the species and many 
named forms and hybrids only certain plants were eaten last 
Winter. The Lemon daylily, the Tawny daylily and the 
Citron daylily were untouched. The first two have creeping 
rhizomes and the latter has a root system of matted fleshy 
fibres. 

The chief injury was to the new favorite, the Orange day- 
lily, Hemerocallis aurantiaca, and its many named forms. 
This species has many small dahlia-like tubers, and these 
seemed to be the part of the plant desired by the rodents. The 
injury is several inches below ground, and a practically frost- 
less Winter made this burrowing possible. Large clumps were 
chewed entirely from the tops of the plant and others were eaten 
more than half-way through. The buds are not eaten, how- 
ever, and new roots are forming. The trouble was discovered 
when the dead tops were being removed for a Spring clean-up 
of the collection; the living part was loose on top of the 
ground. 

By dividing and replanting these loose clumps the plants 
will be saved, but there can be no bloom this year on these 
plants. It is unfortunate that the parent of most of the named 
sorts of mid-Summer is the species preferred by these rodents. 
It might be well to trim off the dead leaves in the Fall, but 
only Winter frost can keep these animals from burrowing in 
the ground. Some of the plants of H. dumortieri were eaten, 
and the early H. middendorfh. All forms of H. aurantiaca 
should be inspected every April, and replanted at once if 
damaged. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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SOIL 
TESTING 


Seed and stock, time and money, are 
often wasted when a fertilizing pro- 
gram is laid out by guesswork or rule- 
of-thumb. Fertilize ss that give excellent 
results for a year or two frequently 
build up a condition that is definitely 
harmful in the long run. 


For these reasons, more and more gar- 
deners keep a constant check on their 
soil by using Sudbury Soil Test Kits. 
These efficient outfits reveal any possi- 
ble deficiency in nitrogen, phosphorus 
or potash, and measure accurately the 
acidity of the soil. They are equally 
useful in laying out a fertilizing pro- 
gram, or in revealing the cause of par- 
tial, or complete, failures. They are 
easy to use. In ten minutes’ time they 
give all essential information for ad- 
justing soil to the requirements of your 
plants and grasses. 


Sudbury Home Gardener’s 
Soil Test Kit 


$7.50 


The ideal in- 
troductory kit. 
Tests for nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, 
potash and acidity. 







Sudbury Horticultural 
Soil Test 
Kit 

Sq.75 


Suitable for 
most ama- 
teurs and 
small estates. 
Cased in a permanent metal container. 
Tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash 
and acidity. Contains enough material 
for 60 individual tests. 


Sudbury Portable Soil 
Testing Laboratory 


s] 8-50 


For the 
large 
estate or 
the pro- 
fessional 
grower. 


| Dollar for dollar, it gives a greater 
| value than any unit in the line. Tests 


for nitrogen, phosphorus and acidity. 
Contains enough material for 200 indi- 
vidual tests. 


All Sudbury kits are complete with in- 
structions and data on plant needs. In- 


| expensive refills available. 


Sold by most seed-houses. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, order direct from 


| manufacturer, giving dealer’s name. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory, 


P. O. Box 644, South Sudbury, Mass. 


SUDBURY SOIL 
TEST KITS 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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“These Flowers are true Clients of the Sunne; how observant they are of his motion and 
influence. At even they Shut up, as mourning for his departure, without whom they 
neither can nor would flourish in the morning; they welcome his rising with a cheerfull 
opennesse, and at noone are fully display’d in a free acknowledgment of his bounty.” 


—Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter, 1574-1656. 
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LOWER show supremacy in the East has rather been 

taken for granted, at least by most Easterners. It seems, 
however, that Eastern cities must look to their flower show 
laurels, at least if the California 
Spring Garden Show, held at 
the Exposition Auditorium in 
Oakland, Calif., April 29 to 
May 2, is typical of what the 
Far Western cities are doing. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note a total absence 
of architectural motifs. The Spring shows in the East were 
criticized by many persons this year because of the emphasis 
on architectural features. The Oakland show was distinctive 
because of its adherence to a theme of Nature’s gardens. This 
gave its designer, Howard E. Gilkey, wide scope to display 
the beauty of flowers and shrubs against a natural back- 
ground. The large exposition building was converted into a 
flat-floored canyon with a semblance of rocky cliff walls hung 
with dripping ferns and moss. 

Visitors to the show stepped into a large half-domed grotto 
or entrance foyer covered with moss and maidenhair ferns. 
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An Impressive Flower 


Show on the West Coast 





A wide opening in the center showed a view through a ‘‘magic 
circle’’ of redwood trees on over flower-covered beds to a huge 
waterfall at the extreme end of the building. The entire 
building was lined with moss- 
covered canyon walls with here 
and there waterfalls which were 
used for the center of interest of 
some of the exhibits. 

Redwood trees six feet in 
diameter, formed a circle directly opposite the entrance, con- 
structed to simulate one of the fascinating circles found grow- 
ing about the remains of a former forest giant. In this ‘‘magic 
circle,’’ where a fire burned on a stone fireplace, was the Hos- 
pitality Center of the various garden clubs. Here, also, the 
garden clubs had their exhibits. Each of the clubs offered an 
interpretation of the garden use of the native redwoods. 

The far end of the main canyon scene was partially segre- 
gated from the main area in order to harmoniously permit the 
showing of tropical plants and materials from the greenhouses 
of wholesale growers, parks, institutions and private estates. 

Although the show was late in the year and many of the 
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The Spring flower show at Oakland, Calif., was impressively large and distinctly unique, the sides of the great auditorium being 
made to represent mountain canyons with a tumbling waterfall at one end. 
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flowers had bloomed for the season, including the lilacs, flow- 
ering trees, and wisteria, the rhododendrons were at their 
height. Masses of these striking flowers were everywhere in 
the show. Growers used them in their exhibits and also against 
the ‘‘canyon’’ walls so that, with the bulbs, smaller plants and 
shrubs which were available, the show was a mass of color. 


American Iris Society Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American Iris Society will open 
with registration of members and guests at ten o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, May 25, at Hotel DuPont in Wilmington, 
Del. The business meeting of the society will be held in the 
evening of the same day. Other events are planned to continue 
through May 28. 

An extensive tour of many famous gardens in the vicinity 
of Wilmington and Philadelphia is planned as part of the 
program. Among the gardens to be visited are those of Mrs. 
Ellen duPont Meeds, Mr. and Mrs. H. Rodney Sharp, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. R. M. Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. 
Crowninshield, Mr. Harry C. Haskell, Mr. and Mrs. Irenee 
duPont, Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. duPont, Mr. John C. Wister, 
Mr. J. C. Nicholls, Jr., and Mrs. J. Edgar Hires. An iris 
exhibition will be held in the conservatories of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre S. duPont. 


Opening of New Jersey Gardens 


Gardens representative of all sections of New Jersey from 
the Ramapo Valley to Haddonfield will be opened to the pub- 
lic during the first Garden Week under auspices of the Garden 
Club of New Jersey, May 24 to 28. Mrs. Frederic Worth 
Goddard of Plainfield is president of the club. More than 
forty private and several public gardens are included. 

Mrs. Edgar A. Knapp, Navesink Avenue, Rumson, chair- 
man of Garden Week, will be assisted by district chairmen as 


follows: 


May 24, New Brunswick, Mrs. Leslie Runyon Fort, 945 Cedarbrook 
Road, Plainfield ; May 25, Ramapo Valley, Mrs. Michael J. Fitz Patrick, 
1000 Park Avenue, New York; Englewood, Mrs. Charles F. Park, Lydecker 
Street, Englewood; May 26, Morris County, Mrs. Herman J. Cook, 139 
Ridgedale Avenue, Madison; May 27, Haddonfield, Mrs. F. Morse Archer, 
570 Warwick Road, Haddonfield; Princeton, Mrs. William K. Prentice, 
Cherry Grove, Princeton; May 28, Shore Gardens, Mrs. Plum Potter, 
Rumson; Montclair, Mrs. William Osgood Morgan, 244 South Mountain 


Information may be obtained 
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many of which have come from far corners of the earth, grow 
well at the botanical garden, that means that amateur garden- 
ers may grow them with success when they become available. 


Orchid Society Exhibition and Meeting 


The American Orchid Society staged an informal exhibi- 
tion in the rooms of the Horticultural Society of New York 
on May 6 and 7 in conjunction with its annual meeting. 
Many of the prominent amateur collections and all of the 
large commercial establishments were represented by small, 
but excellently arranged orchid groups. It is doubtful if so 
many outstanding new hybrids have been shown at any pre- 
vious exhibition of the society. 

Leliocattleya Cavalese, variety The President, exhibited 
by George E. Baldwin, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; miltonia Jane 
Dane shown by the L. Sherman Adams Co., Wellesley, 
Mass.; and miltonia Sonora variety Gloria, exhibited by 
Hubert K. Dalton, Rumson, N. J., were judged to be the 
outstanding orchids on display and were close rivals for the 
award as the best orchid in the show. The judges finally gave 
this much coveted award, the gold medal of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, to miltonia Sonora variety Gloria. 

The business meeting included the election of officers, the 
following persons being named to serve for the ensuing 
year: 


President, Wharton Sinkler, Elkins Park, Pa.; Vice-Presidents, Oakes 
Ames, Boston Mass., Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont, Kennett Square, Pa., George 
T. Moore, St. Louis, Mo., William R. Coe, New York, N. Y., Hubert K. 
Dalton, Rumson, N. J., Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Boston, Mass., James C. 
Auchincloss, New York, N. Y., Edwin S. Webster, Boston, Mass., Mrs. 
William K. DuPont, Wilmington, Del., Parmely Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jos. E. Widener, Elkins Park, Pa.; Secretary, David Lumsden, Bethesda, 
Md.; Treasurer, Robert H. Roland, Nahant, Mass.; Trustees for three years, 
H. A. Astlett, Montclair, N. J., Oliver Lines, Elkins Park, Pa., John E. 
Lager, Summit, N. J., Harry G. Haskell, Wilmington, Del., George W. 
Butterworth, Framingham, Mass.; Trustees for two years, F. E. Dixon, 
Elkins Park, Pa. and L. Sherman Adams, Wellesley, Mass. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society Election 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety was held at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Monday, May 
3, with an unusually large attendance. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by an illustrated lecture given by the secretary, Edward 
I. Farrington, reviewing the events of the past year. 

Reports of the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen showed a mem- 





from the New York headquarters of 
the club, Horticultural Society of 
New York, 598 Madison Avenue. 


Avenue, Montclair. 
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Rock Garden Week at New 
York Botanical Garden 


To open the season in which the 
Thompson Memorial Rock Garden 
will be at the height of its bloom, 
Rock Garden Week will be observed 
May 23 to 30 at the New York 
Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
New York City. Gates to the rock 
garden, which is located in the glade 
east of the museum building, will 
be kept open each day from 10 
until 5 o'clock. The number - of 
people to be admitted during any 
one hour will be limited to the ca- 
pacity of the paths. 

To name the different kinds of 
flowers that will adorn the rock 
garden during the last week in May 
would require a list of many hun- 
dreds. Of some there is only a choice 
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. bership of about 9,000 and an 
improved financial condition as the 
result of a successful Spring show. 

The following officers and trus- 
tees were elected: President, Edwin 
S. Webster; Vice-President, Oakes 
Ames; Trustees, George W. Butter- 
worth, Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, Wal- 
ter Hunnewell, Robert H. Roland 
and Robert G. Stone. 





American Horticultural Society 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Horticultural Society was held 
in Washington, D. C., on April 19 
with Dr. George Slate of Geneva, 
N. Y., as the guest speaker. His 
topic was ‘‘Lilies for Our Gardens.”’ 

The officers for the coming year 
are: 


B. Y. Morrison, president; Mrs. Charles 
Walcott, first vice-president; Mrs. Fairfax 
Harrison, second vice-president; Mrs. Eugene 
F. Smith, secretary; F. J. Hopkins, treasurer; 
Mrs. Mortimer Fox, Mrs. Robert Loords 











specimen or two; of others, drifts of 
bloom. But if these rare plants, 


“But I’m sure it said petunias on the seed package.” 


Bliss, Mrs. William Holland Wilmer, Mrs. 
Chester Wells, and Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 
directors. 


—Courtesy Boston Post 
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This photograph of cuttings of the dahlia Jane Cowl was taken 12 days after treatment with the growth substance Hormodin A. The group at 
the left was given no treatment. The central group was treated with ten units for 24 hours, and the group 
at the right was soaked in a 20-unit solution for 24 hours. 


The Practical Use of Root Hormones 


EDITOR’S NOTE. Much that is fantastical and misleading has been written about plant hormones. As a 
result, many garden makers have mistaken ideas as to what they can or will accomplish. Plant hormones 
or growth-promoting substances are chemical compounds which bring about unusually prompt root 
growth when applied to succulent plants and hardwood cuttings. In the following article, Dr. A. E. 
Hitchcock of the Boyce Thompson Institute, where much of the work with plant hormones has been 
carried on, tells how to make practical use of this epoch-making discovery. 


ber of different ways. They are growth promoters and 

growth inhibitors. Perhaps they are best described as 
growth regulators. They are often called plant hormones, as 
there are certain similarities between their actions and the 
action of hormones in the animal body. Growth substances 
bring about definite types of growth response, such as bend- 
ing, swelling of the tissue and rooting. The rooting response 
is of greatest interest to the layman, and at present is the only 
response for which definite recommendations can be given for 
practical use. 

There are about a dozen growth substances which are of 
high enough activity to be used in a practical way. This par- 
ticular group is comprised of indole and naphthalene com- 
pounds, ali of which are root-forming substances. The most 
active of the root-forming substances developed at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute are now available to the trade and to 
scientific laboratories under the name of Hormodin. The 
product known as Hormodin-A is a concentrate which will 
keep indefinitely in an undiluted form, and is diluted with tap 
water when used for treating cuttings according to the direc- 
tions accompanying each package. Other preparations of 
Hormodin will be given different letters such as Hormodin-B, 
Hormodin-C, etc. 

The method of treating cuttings consists of immersing the 
basal ends in the designated strength of Hormodin solution 
for from a few hours to 48 hours, depending upon the variety 
of the cutting. A 24-hour treatment is most commonly used. 
It is a simple process and requires no special or elaborate 
equipment. 

At the end of the designated period of treatment the cut- 
tings are removed from the solution, the excess solution cling- 
ing to the cuttings is shaken or drained off, and they are then 
planted in a mixture of peat moss and sand or in sand accord- 
ing to the usual methods employed by propagators. From the 
standpoint of economy the minimum quantity of the solution 
should be used, which means just enough to supply the cut- 
tings with the water they will require during the period of 
treatment. 

Cuttings will use more solution at high temperatures, in 


Ree of ciferent substances influence growth in a num- 


dry air, and in bright light as compared to low temperatures, 
moist air, and poor light or in darkness. The relative amount 
of leaf surface on the cuttings and how closely they are packed 
will also determine to a large extent the amount of solution 
taken up. Thus, because of the many factors which determine 
how much solution the cuttings will take up, it is difficult to 
give an accurate estimate of the quantity of solution which 
any given number of cuttings will use during the period of 
treatment. In most cases a quart of solution should treat from 
300 to 500 cuttings. 

When an appreciable quantity of solution is left after re- 
moving the treated cuttings, the solution may be used again. 
It must be emphasized, however, that water solutions of the 
growth substances will not keep indefinitely. Best results will 
be obtained if the diluted Hormodin is used within a few days 
after it is prepared. If not used immediately, the diluted solu- 
tions should be kept in an ice box or refrigerator. For those 
who are using the root-forming preparations for the first time, 
it would be well to dilute only a part of the concentrate and 
treat a small number of cuttings. After a little experience it 
will be possible to estimate reasonably well the proper treat- 
ments for varieties of cuttings not listed in the schedule of 
treatments and how to modify the treatments for any special 
set of conditions. 

Success with root-forming preparations depends mainly 
upon using the right strength of the solution and selecting the 
proper duration of treatment. Unfortunately, no single treat- 
ment is best for all varieties. Some varieties root best when a 
strength of solution is used which is from five to ten times 
that required by other varieties. For example, such sensitive 
varieties as the rose, calceolaria, begonia, dogwood, poplar, 
ivy, euonymus, diervilla, and hydrangea (the Fall-flowering 
shrub) respond best to a five-unit solution of Hormodin. 

Tolerant varieties such as boxwood, clematis, Japanese 
maple, poinsettia (mature stems), California privet, rhodo- 
dendron, azalea, and taxus respond best to treatment with a 
40-unit solution for 24 hours or an 80-unit solution for 16 
hours.. Varieties such as magnolia, dahlia, gardenia, apple, 
blueberry, holly, and most narrow-leafed evergreens require 
intermediate strengths of 10-, 20-, and 40-unit solutions for 24 
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hours. Since the root-forming substances are highly active on 
plant tissue, precautions should be taken to avoid over-treat- 
ments, which means using a solution that is too strong for a 
particular variety of cutting, or leaving the cuttings in the 
solution for too long a period. Over-treatments are character- 
ized by discoloration and death of the lower part of the stem, 
marked swelling, by an excessive number of roots, or by the 
growth of roots for too great a distance up the stem. 

It is possible to induce the formation of several hundred 
roots on a single cutting and to cause the roots to grow from 
all parts of the stem, even to the tip, as a result of an over- 
treatment. The fact, however, that the growth substances are 
capable of causing roots to grow from tissue which does not 
normally produce roots, as well as from tissue where the roots 
are normally produced, is an indication of the highly active 
root-forming properties which the growth substances possess. 

[t should be pointed out that in many cases there is suffi- 
cient margin of safety so that more than one strength of solu- 
tion and more than one time period may be used with nearly 
equal results. For example, dahlia cuttings root readily when 
treated for either 16 or 24 hours with a 10-, 20-, or 40-unit 
solution of Hormodin. This is likewise true for the gardenia. 
As a matter of economy and safety, it is usually best to use 
the weaker solutions when more than one strength is recom- 
mended. 

Directions for the use of Hormodin applies particularly to 
leafy cuttings. The details of treating hardwood leafless cut- 
tings have not been worked out. In the case of the leafless 
cuttings of the commercial fruits, it has been mainly a prob- 
lem of determining how to handle the cuttings after they are 
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treated. Planting such cuttings in the open bench in the usual 
manner has not proved successful. Under these conditions the 
cuttings seldom callus and generally rot at the basal end. When 
similarly treated cuttings are buried loosely in peat moss or in 
peat moss-sand mixtures under conditions in which it is not 
necessary to add water for a period of four to six weeks, excel- 
lent callus formation results. Under these conditions roots first 
appeared on cuttings of Clapp’s pear and the Rhode Island 
Greening apple in 11 to 21 days. Cuttings treated with Hor- 
modin show a much quicker and more abundant callus forma- 
tion than those which are not treated. It is hoped that within 
another year more specific information can be obtained with 
respect to the method of handling hardwood leafless cuttings 
that are normally difficult to root. In contrast to the varieties 
just described, grape, celastrus, and althza respond readily 
to treatment with Hormodin when handled in the usual way 
by planting in the open bench. 

Many questions have been asked concerning the possible use 
of the growth substances for increasing branch root formation 
on root systems, hastening the germination of seeds, aiding 
healing processes following pruning or cavity work on woody 
plants, bringing about quicker and more secure unions in 
grafts and the like. Although preliminary tests in some of 
these fields have been encouraging, no practical recommenda- 
tions can be made at this time. There has been no indication 
that the growth substances act in any way as a fertilizer, so 
that they are not to be sprayed on the leaves or added to the 
soil for the purpose of increasing top growth of plants. 


—A. E. Hitchcock. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Rock Plants for Southern Gardens 


Foliage color is as important 
as variety in blooming plants 


Carolinas is a bank, or terrace, with stones stuck in at 

intervals and low-growing plants placed in the pockets 
between them. These gardens are cheaply constructed, easily 
cared for and can be made beautiful even after the mad burst 
of color in the Spring. 

In planting these banks, or any other type of rock garden, 
I feel that instead of attempting to maintain a maximum of 
bloom and color all Summer, one should consider the foliage 
colors and use contrasting plants. This method gives a garden 
which is not only colorful during the Summer months, but 
also during Winter when the foliage of many plants is at its 
best. Winters in North Carolina are mild and snows never 
last more than a few days. There is every opportunity to en- 
joy the subdued colors of Winter foliage. The list of such 
plants is a long one and I shall confine my remarks to the 
plants that are easily grown and are not too particular as to 
soil and other cultural requirements. Nor shall I include many 
suitable and charming plants which die down when Fall 
arrives. The other requirement is that they withstand the hot 
southern sun. 

Grey stone makes the best background for plants. The next 
thing which it is necessary for the gardener to remember is to 
use a sufficient number of each variety of plant to get the de- 
sired color effect; as the garden should not look like a checker- 
board. This, of course, will be determined by the size of the 
garden and the type of plants used. One helianthemum four 
years old covers more space than 25 plants of Sedum brevi- 
folium of the same age. 

Phlox subulata is used so extensively in rock gardens that 
I am often asked if I have “‘the rock garden plant.’’ Even the 
varieties of this species give an interesting bit of foliage con- 
trast. P. subulata rosea has stiff, bristly foliage of bronze- 


ck most common type of so-called rock garden in the 


green color; P. subulata wilsoni has even stiffer spines and is 
black-green; P. subulata lilacina is more fluffy in growth and 
a lighter green than the preceding variety. There are other 
contrasts, as P. subulata alba has very light green foliage and 
the varieties Vivid, Bride and Fairy all differ in small ways. 
One who works with them can tell the variety by these 
differences. 

Similar, in that it is also a mossy type of phlox, is P. 
nivalis. There are two distinct types of foliage in this species. 
One has coarse spines, even coarser than subulata, and the 
other has very fine spines and the branches cling close to the 
ground. 

Among the veronicas there are excellent foliage contrasts. 
The varieties rupestris, rosea nana, prostrata and Heavenly 
Blue all have dark green foliage with small leaves and cling 
close to the ground. The species Veronica alpina, V. teucrium 
and V. spuria are clusters of dark green rosettes just peeping 
through, waiting for Spring to come so they can rush out 
with spikes of deep blue. V. spicata erica has dark green foliage 
but larger and less notched than the preceding kinds and in the 
Spring produces spikes of bright pink. V. incana, with still 
larger foliage of silver gray, is most handsome at all times and 
a favorite in May when covered with eight-inch spikes of deep 
blue. In a shady corner, V. repens will do well. 

The group of thymes offers greens, grays and yellows. 
Thymus serpyllum and most of its varieties are green, some 
dark and others light in color, but the variety vulgaris, com- 
monly known as lemon thyme, has yellow-green foliage and 
should be used sparingly. The variety called languinosa is 
very woolly—a soft gray. All of the thymes bloom from 
June to August but are not showy like many other rock 
plants. 

The dianthus has beautiful glaucous blue foliage which 
is very reliable in hot, sunny situations. Dianthus plumarius 
semperflorens has coarse foliage of blue-gray and gets very 
large and straggly unless divided often. In fact, all dianthus 
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need to be divided frequently, as they tend to die out in the 
middle. A neat, compact little plant that grows close to 
the ground is the cheddar pink, D. cesius. The white variety 
of the maiden pink, D. deltoides, has soft, light green 
foliage, while that of its cousin, Major Sterne, is bronze. If 
deep dark green leaves are desired, the yellow dianthus, D. 
knappi, can be used, or D. alpinus with rose-crimson or 
purple flowers. Each species of dianthus gives a somewhat 
different effect, as the color and type of foliage vary greatly in 
this genus. 

For shrubby effects in glossy green, Teucrium chamedrys 
offers many possibilities. It makes an excellent specimen shrub 
or can be grown as a dwarf hedge if clipped after blooming in 
August. The helianthemums are evergreen and shrubby. The 
best one with dark green foliage is Buttercup. The foliage is 
larger than the type and a glistening green. 

Other shrubby plants suitable for contrast are the lavender- 
cotton, Santolina chamecyparissus, and the stonecresses be- 
longing to the genus zxthionema. The soft, silver-gray mound 
of the santolina is showy at all times, and the glaucous blue 
foliage of the stonecresses is especially interesting when each 
twig is tipped with a cluster of pale pink flowers. 

A plant of unusual merit for southern gardens and one 
that clings close to the ground is Hypericum reptans. To form 
a mass of bright green, it has no superior, and the large blooms 
of bright yellow are, indeed, striking. Unfortunately, it is not 
satisfactorily hardy in the North and is best wintered in a 
coldframe. 

The chalk plant, Gypsophila repens, has attractive gray 
foliage which spreads on the ground. The red stems give a 
bit of needed color. Its white or pink blossoms appear through 
most of the Summer. Stachys lanata, called bunny’s ears, 
withstands hot, dry Summers and in Winter looks warm and 
comfortable with its heavy felt leaves. 

In shady spots Ajuga reptans can be grown to provide 
green foliage in Winter, but if the gardener wants a splash of 
bright red A. genevensis should be planted. Both throw spikes 
of blue in the Spring. Rosettes of purple so dark it is almost 
black, can be obtained by the use of the globe daisy, Globu- 
laria trichosantha, while mats of bright green can be had with 
the shepherds-scabious, Jasione perennis. Both have blue ball- 
shaped flowers in the Spring and the latter blooms sparingly 
all Summer. 

Alyssums give variety in grays. Alyssum saxatile com- 
pactum is usually ragged and not very attractive but is 
welcome because of its bright yellow flowers in Spring. A. 
argenteum gives a shrubby effect and should be cut back after 
blooming. The very small A. alpestre has tiny silver leaves 
and clings close to the ground. The flowers are small and 
bright yeliow. The growth is slow, but for a place 
where a very dainty plant is desired it is ideal. 

Tufted mats of dark green are secured by the use 
of statice. The best for Winter color is Statice 
armeria laucheana. Aside from making bright beds 
of green throughout all the seasons, it throws 
spikes of bright rose-colored blooms on four-inch 
stems during Summer. The blister-cress, Erysi- 
mum pulchellum, makes cushions of bright green 
all Winter and in early March begins its splash of 
bright yellow. An unusual mass of dark green 
feathery foliage is produced by Achillea tomentosa. 
It has excellent foliage at all times and carries many 
heads of bright yellow on six-inch stems just as the 
alyssums are waning. 

The cerastiums are almost a necessity in south- 
ern gardens. They withstand heat and drouth, the 
silvery foliage is always good and the white starry 
blossoms tend to bring out the color of near-by 
plants. While Cerastium tomentosum and C. bie- 
bersteint are very similar, perhaps the latter is some- 
what better, as the foliage is more woolly. I have 
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never found them a pest because of spreading too fast, as some 
persons claim. 

A little known plant and one suited for a ground cover for 
bulbs is Herniaria glabra. The blossoms are almost micro- 
scopic, but its hardiness, neatness of growth and Winter color- 
ing make it worth while. In Winter it is a carpet of bright 
green, brilliant reds and many other shades. 

No list of this sort could be complete without mention of a 
few of the sedums, for they are legion. Many of them are at 
their best during the Winter months, making as great a dis- 
play in foliage color as when in bloom. For a combination of 
bright reds and greens, probably none are better than Sedum 
lydium and S. pulchellum. S. album has a good bronzy foli- 
age, while S. dasyphyllum, S. altissimum and S. brevifolium 
furnish a variety of soft grays. Each of the sedums mentioned 
is hardy and none of them become pests by spreading unduly. 

There really is a great sufficiency of material that is suitable 
for southern rock gardens among plants that will give color 
all through the year. When one plants with foliage color con- 
trast in mind, as well as a great show of bloom in the Spring, 
he will be doubly repaid and will come to appreciate Nature's 
wonderful color combinations which are so often overlooked. 


—Anne Clement. 
Asheville, N. C. 


When Planting Small Seeds 


F SMALL seeds, such as those of petunias, are mixed with 
finely sifted soil, better results are obtained than by broad- 
casting the seed and covering with soil. The soil should be 
well firmed, then covered with burlap, and watered with a 
fine spray. It is necessary to spray once or twice a day to keep 
the ground damp. In a short time the seeds sprout. As soon as 
they come through the soil the burlap should be removed. 

When I transplant seedlings to their permanent positions, 
I put sticks at the corners of the bed and tie the burlap to 
them so that it is raised about a foot from the ground. This 
I leave on for a day or two, or until I think the new plants 
have established themselves. When I water the bed, I use a fine 
spray on the burlap. The burlap shades the plants and keeps 
the ground from drying out. 

Last Summer I planted a few delphinium plants in my 
perennial bed. This bed was covered with salt hay when Win- 
ter came. When I took the hay off this Spring, I found that I 
had some good larkspur plants from the seeds that dropped 
from the plants of last Summer. 


—Agnes Mary Gibson. 
Harrison, N. J. 





Southern rock gardens have an abundance of Spring bloom. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1936-37 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1937 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,”’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1937. 


Why Plants Fail to Set Seed 


AUD R. JACOBS in the issue of March 15 has rather 
missed the point about plants not setting seeds. It is 
very doubtful if plants lose the habit of setting seed because 
of long continued vegetative propagation. Almost any plant 
the seed-producing organs of which are normal will set seed if 
the proper pollen is applied to the stigma at the right time. 
Lilium tigrinum, L. testaceum, L. sulphureum and many 
others which rarely or never set seed under ordinary garden 
conditions will seed abundantly if pollinated by the right 
species. 

Potatoes from seed set seed because they are growing 
among seedlings which supply a varied assortment of pollens. 
On the other hand, if one of the seedlings should be multi- 
plied and planted in large fields by itself it might well not 
produce seed, because of the lack of a suitable pollenizer. 

It is possible that in some of the double flowered plants, 
such as peonies, the seed-producing organs may be incapable 
of developing normally. This would not be the result of 
asexual propagation, but because that particular female sterile 
plant happened to have desirable characteristics and was 
propagated. } 

Many of our fruit plants such as apples, pears, plums, sweet 
cherries and certain grapes are incapable of producing fruit 
unless properly cross pollinated. We do not, however, attrib- 
ute it to long-continued asexual propagation. As a matter of 
fact, the original plants of our new seedling fruits are as self- 
sterile as varieties hundreds of years of age, but when cross- 
pollinated will fruit normally. It has been said that every 
man has his price. It may also be said that every plant (except 
those with aborted female organs) has its pollen. 


—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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Caution in Applying Lime 


OR over 20 years the general use of lime in growing many 

plants has been recommended. This recommendation has 
usually been safe in New England and along the Atlantic sea- 
board where the native soils are, as a rule, acid. Of the thou- 
sands of soil samples tested by the Massachusetts State College 
at Amherst and the Field Station at Waltham, previous to 
1930, from both commercial and amateur gardens, very few 
tested neutral and it was rarely, indeed, that a sample tested 
actually alkaline or sweet. Since 1930 the percentage of soil 
samples testing sweet has increased each year. This Spring the 
number of samples testing alkaline has been so great as to 
warrant a word of caution to those who plan to use lime or 
wood ashes. 

Although many cultural directions actually call for a sweet 
soil, it would seem that, in many instances, the authors do 
not mean that the instructions should be taken too literally. 
““Sweet”’ has usually been used as a relative term. Very few 
of our cultivated plants prefer an alkaline soil and many 
commonly grown plants will actually suffer under such con- 
ditions. In fact, most plants are more tolerant of soil acidity 
than they are of soil alkalinity. 

The great majority of the plants commonly grown require 
a slightly acid soil (pH 6.0 to 6.8). The exceptions are 
mostly among the evergreens, rhododendrons, and native 
plants which prefer a decidedly acid soil (pH 4.5 to 5.5). 

It is a mistake to apply lime or wood ashes to a soil that 
has had either of these materials during the past five to eight 
years without first testing that soil. The soil acidity test has 
been made comparatively simple by the test kits put out by 
several concerns. Litmus paper is a very crude material for this 
purpose and can not be recommended. Kits using a chemical 
are available from one dollar up. 

It seems that this is a definite practical service many garden 
groups could well perform. The purchase of a kit and fresh 
chemicals each year could be undertaken and handled by a 
member, who should receive instructions as to their use from 
an expert. Most of the state experiment stations and fertilizer 
companies will test soil samples. The proper way to take a 
soil sample is to use a trowel, and take a cross section of the 
soil to a depth of six inches in two or three places. This 
sample should then be mixed together and a cupful submitted 
for testing. Only a pinch is needed for the actual test, but a 
generous sample will give the tester a much better idea of the 
general character of the soil and enable him to make more 
complete recommendations. 

The value of making a complete soil analysis is still ques- 
tionable. 


Waltham, Mass. 


Dry Soil for Venidiums 


I BELIEVE that the reason Dolph Keller (Horticulture, 
April 15, 1937) has found Venidium fastuosum unsatis- 
factory is due to the way he has been growing it. He states 
that the garden was given a ‘‘thorough”’ watering, and this is 
probably one of the causes of the venidium’s not doing well. 
In eastern gardens, the venidium should be brought on in 
a cool greenhouse, or planted very early in a section of the 
garden which is on the dry side, and in full sun. Treated in 
this way it will do well. I have seen plants blooming beauti- 
fully in several sections of the East and Middle West, includ- 
ing a place near St. Louis, but it does dislike much sprinkling. 
Here in California they seem to do best planted in the Fall, 
and bloom best during the cool Spring months. In my garden, 
the plants that volunteer here and there seem to be the finest. 
There are neighboring seed farms, however, where I have seen 
ten or 15 acres devoted to venidiums, that do marvelously 
well. They are quite worth while trying to grow. 
Santa Maria, Calif. —Frank J. McCoy. 


—Paul Dempsey. 

















Success With Tropical Water-Lilies 


Amateurs may now grow these gorgeous night 
and day blooming aquatics in even a small pool 


such a simple science that the alert amateur may vie 
successfully with the specialist in growing gorgeous 
blooms. 

No longer need we wearily dig up and drag into storage old 
tropical water-lily plants, with a fervent prayer that some- 
where in the decomposed mass the germ of life will be found 
in Spring. Thanks to the specialist, we now simply remove, 
at the end of the growing season, the small tubers that have 
formed at the base of the parent tuber, as the propagating 
stock for the following year. Stored in faintly moist sand, at 
55 degrees, away from mice and other rodents which relish 
them greatly, the tubers are easily carried through the Winter 
without loss. 

The tubers can be started indoors, about the time the ver- 
nal season is officially ushered in. Small flower pots should be 
filled with good loam, tamped lightly, and immersed in five 
inches of water in a large pan or small tub. Growth will be 
evident in a fortnight if a temperature of more than 70 degrees 
is maintained, and thrifty plants will be assured by the time 
the water has warmed sufficiently for them to be put in the 
pool. 

Tropical water-lilies are ill at ease in temperatures below 65 
degrees. Should indoor plants, accustomed to a cozy warmth 
of 70 degrees or more, be prematurely shifted to the cold 
water of a pool, they are likely to manifest their displeasure 
at the thoughtless chilling by going to sleep for the Summer. 
Young seedling lilies are so distressed in cold water that they 
rot and are lost. Such behavior is not due to temperamental 
idiosyncrasies but to the unwarranted imposition of extreme 
conditions not conducive to their well-being. 

Seasonal temperatures in the locality should govern the 
planting time. In the St. Louis area, warm weather is rarely 
stable before May 15. However, 
we consider it safe to plant when 
the water temperature in the pool 
has risen to 70 degrees. 

There was a time when the ama- 
teur gardener planted his tropical 
water-lilies in the natural soil of 
the pool. Enriching the ground 
every year, however, was not a 
pleasant task. This practice neces- 
sitated draining the pool each 
Winter to dry and aerate the soil 
so that a suitable fertilizer could 
be incorporated when the ground 
became workable in Spring. In 
concrete pools with impervious 
bottoms, beds had to be impro- 
vised. The preferred method was 
to use a two-inch layer of cow 
manure and top it with nine to 
ten inches of decayed sod soil, 
with an inch of coarse sand over 
all to keep the water clear. When, 
however, it was demonstrated that 
it was practical to grow the plants in wooden boxes, most 
amateurs quickly adopted this method, because of the ease of 
handling and the uniform excellence of results. 

Tropical water-lilies are gross feeders. An abundance of 
food, plenty of open sunshine, and room to expand, is neces- 
sary for the development of leaves and flowers. A box two 
feet square and a foot deep, containing at least a bushel of 
enriched soil, makes a desirable Summer home for the average- 


‘Tw culture of tropical water-lilies has been reduced to 





Tropical water-lilies are very desirable. 


sized plant. The box should be submerged in two to two and 
one-half feet of water. A ration consisting of three inches of 
cow manure in the bottom of the box, followed by a large 
helping of good soil mixed with decayed sod, with an inch of 
sand over-all to prevent water discoloration, provides suffi- 
cient nourishment for a wealth of blooms during the season. 
An excess of fertilizer oftentimes promotes leaf growth at the 
expense of flowers. 

Since most of us must be content with a small pool, our 
natural desire for lavish displays must be somewhat restrained 
lest it tempt us to over-crowd. Four plants, no more, will give 
a good account of themselves in a pool eight feet square. A 
space four feet in diameter should be the very minimum for 
each plant. 

With weather conditions propitious, and all else in readi- 
ness, planting is quickly done. The young plants should be 
removed from the pots and set with the crowns just beneath 
the surface of the soil. When planting in boxes, top with an 
inch of sand before lowering them to the bottom of the 
pool. Plants seem to adjust themselves more readily to out- 
door conditions when at first the water is not over six inches 
above the planting level. This, however, should be gradually 
increased to 15 or 20 inches as the plants grow stronger. The 
water should then be maintained at this depth during the 
Summer. In ponds where the water level varies, the boxes may 
be gradually lowered to the required depth. The first of the 
friendly, stately flowers will appear early in July and others 
will continue to appear until frost. 

Amputation of aging leaves from time to time will keep 
the pool tidy looking. Seed formation should be discouraged 
by the removal of embryo pods. This practice will increase 
both the number and the size of the flowers. Aphids and leaf 
rollers are sometimes troublesome insect pests on the plants. 
Diluted nicotine sprays will hold the former in check, while 
hand-picking is a practical way to control the latter, in small 
pools. Of the viviparous type (the young plants are formed 
in the center of the parent leaf), 
the hybrid August Koch, a wis- 
teria-violet in color, is the very 
best. It is followed closely by the 
gigantea variety of the hybrid 
called Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, a 
dark lavender-blue, and Panama 
Pacific, lavender-violet. 

Among the day-bloomers of the 
type which form tubers, the favo- 
rite is General Pershing, with 
very fragrant, rose-purple flowers. 
Other splendid varieties are Ed- 
ward C. Eliot, pale pink in color; 
Henry Shaw, light blue and Mrs. 
Edward Whitaker, which is laven- 
der-blue and probably has the 
largest flowers of any day-bloomer. 
They often measure 14 inches 
across. William Stone, dark violet- 
blue; Mrs. George H. Pring, pure 
white; St. Louis, yellow; and Cas- 
taliflora, a pleasing pink, are other 
excellent varieties. 

The choice night-blooming hybrids are H. C. Haarstick, 
which has dark rose flowers and copper-colored leaves; Emily 
Grant Hutchings, amaranth-pink; Frank Trelease, tyrian pink, 
with dark bronzy red leaves; Missouri, white; Mrs. George 
Hitchkock, dark rose-pink; B. C. Berry, dark-amaranth- 
purple; and Omarana, with very large rose-pink flowers. 

—Dolph Keller. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 

















WAS much interested in the note about Kent wild white 

clover credited to Professor Ralph W. Curtis of Cornell 
University in the May 1 issue of Horticulture. What Profes- 
sor Curtis says about the value of Kent clover in building up 
lawn soils is doubtless true. Nitrogen-fixing bacterias natu- 
rally reduce the cost of fertilizers, although this is not an 
important item with a man with only a small place. This 
clover is excellent for filling in vacant spaces quickly and is to 
be recommended for mixing with other grasses when new 
lawns must be made in Spring, because it offers a certain 
amount of shade to its less robust-growing companions. In 
favor of Kent clover, therefore, is the fact that its use is eco- 
nomical, that it stays green especially well in the Summer and 
that it encourages the growth of other grasses. 

One might suppose from all this, that this clover is Nature's 
answer to the amateur’s prayer for an ideal turf. Unfortu- 
nately, however, as usually happens, a fly creeps into the 
ointment. I think it is only fair to state for the information of 
amateurs in general that Kent wild white clover, useful as it is, 
has some of the faults of other clovers. It is soft, and it will 
stain clothing, although no one except children is likely to 
roll on the grass. More important, perhaps, is the fact that it 
stains white shoes, a fact which will not add to its popularity 
on croquet grounds or tennis courts, although, on the other 
hand, it is not likely to grow tall enough on either place for 
this to be a serious disqualification. Another point is perhaps 
of more importance. It is slippery, much too slippery for ten- 
nis courts or for playgrounds. With these facts kept in mind, 
Kent clover may be looked upon as a valuable acquisition. 





Dwarf Royal Scot All Double is a unique new marigold. 


Amateurs will find it desirable when used under the right 
conditions. 


HILE I am speaking of lawns and lawn grasses, I will 

be doing a good turn to amateurs, I think, by saying a 
word about roughtstock blue grass, sometimes called rough- 
stock meadow grass. This is not the equal of Kentucky blue 
grass for regulation lawns, but it will stand shade especially 
well. Against this good quality, however, is the fact that it 
does not thrive without moisture. Home owners who have a 
lawn or a section of a lawn shaded by buildings most of the 
day will find this a valuable grass, provided they can keep it 
well watered throughout the Summer. Perhaps it should not 
be planted in close proximity to large trees, for such trees are 
likely to take most of the moisture out of the ground. 


* IS interesting to find the question of lime on lawns again 
popping up. It is a question which, like Banko’s ghost, 
will not down. Two reports from different experiment sta- 
tions are on my desk now, and I find that both are warning 
against the use of too much lime. I wonder if any exact 
knowledge about what lime actually does in the long run has 
been developed. Our stations seem to be unanimous in saying 
that lime has no fertilizing value of its own; but in an 
Australian publication I read that growers on the other side of 
the world consider lime to be a fertilizer of importance. Per- 
haps they are misled by the fact that lime has a tendency to 
liberate plant foods in true fertilizing combinations. 

Some progress is being made, of course. We are no longer 
told that we cannot grow Kentucky blue grass on an acid soil 
and that the bent grasses should be used instead, unless the 
soil is alkaline. We know now that Kentucky blue grass 
grows reasonably well in moderately acid soil if a reasonable 
amount of fertilizer is applied. It is probably true that lime 
induces the growth of clover and that some weeds like it, but 
as a rule weeds are not a great problem in lawns which are 
grown in well prepared soil and fed liberally enough to make 
them thick and heavy. 

I realize that what I have said gives no one a cue as to 
whether they should or should not use lime. It is hard to 
make a rule. Probably too much lime has been used in the 
past, but I doubt if this situation exists now, at least in the 
Middle West. 

If grass refuses to grow well, a soil test should be made. 
I know of no other way to learn whether or not the soil is too 
acid. 

In sections where the Japanese beetle abounds, arsenate of 
lead is commonly used on lawns for the destruction of this 
pest. Lime should never be used in connection with the poi- 
son, for it neutralizes the arsenate and keeps it from perform- 
ing the fatal work for which it is used. 


I FIND many amateurs who like a touch of the bizarre in 
their gardens. They are certain to be interested in new 
strains of striped French marigolds now coming into the mar- 
ket. For a long time, hybridizers have been trying to develop 
plants of this kind that would be uniform and that would 
come true to type. These new marigolds are dwarf and bushy, 
growing about a foot high. The color is rich mahogany and 
gold in uniform stripes. I am told that absolute doubleness in 
each plant is guaranteed, although this is something which we 
never have been certain of up to this time. Of course, there 
have been striped French marigolds in the past, but most of 
them have not been very satisfactory for one reason or an- 
other. Dwarf Royal Scot All Double, to use the somewhat 
involved name of the new strain, seems unusually promising. 














Delphiniums From Every Angle 


An unusual year book is a compendium of 
useful knowledge about culture and breeding 


“Delphinium,”’ the year book of the American Del- 
phinium Society, makes fascinating reading. In fact 
one is intrigued before one begins to read, for the book is 
physically attractive, well designed, well printed and illus- 
trated with excellent halftones. Turning to the index one finds 
listed almost forty articles, dealing with all phases of the del- 
phinium, breeding, culture, standards, pests, as well as inter- 
esting bits of information concerning those persons who are 
devoting time, energy and ingenuity to the development of 
the delphinium. 
After reading but a few of these articles, one can not but be 


WY ‘Detphini one is a delphinium enthusiast or not, 


impressed with the fact that this year book lives up to the: 


stated purpose of the society amazingly well. ““The Del- 
phinium Society collects and disseminates information and 
data concerning the development and cultivation of the mod- 
ern delphinium with the object of co-ordinating, testing and 
checking the progress made, and endeavors to further a greater 
appreciation of its beauty and garden value.”’ 

A controversial question which provokes discussion from 
several eminent ‘‘delphinarians’’ (which is the term Dr. Leon 
H. Leonian, the editor, has coined for delphinium breeders 
and enthusiasts) , is whether named varieties should be devel- 
oped in this country. Most American delphiniums are grown 
from seed and are usually referred to as strains. A strain goes 
out under the originator’s name or under the name of the firm. 
In England, on the other hand, 
there are many named _ varieties 
which are propagated vegetatively 
and sold as plants. 

Mr. Edward Steichen, president 
of the society, favors the introduc- 
tion of named varieties: 


The delphinium cannot be generally ac- 
cepted at its potential value until we have at 
least a few of the finest possible types which 
would lend themselves to rapid vegetative 
propagation, ultimately to be sold at a price 
level comparable to that of other perennials. 
Unfortunately, I must admit that such a 
program is impossible in the immediate fu- 
ture, because in view of the great advances 
now in progress I do not think any of our 
delphiniums are as yet far enough along to 
merit the time, labor, and capital that would 
have to be expended in their propagation 
and distribution. We must still consider del- 
phiniums as a seedling proposition. 


Dr. Leonian presents arguments 
on both sides of the question: 


So long as we can not place on the market 
a delphinium that is truly perennial, in at 
least most of the temperate regions of the 
land, the market for named delphiniums will 
be restricted. There is a certain amount of 
adventure in raising plants from seeds and in 
watching the development of flowers which 
have not been seen by other eyes. On the 
other hand, so long as we do not have named 
varieties, we will not have definite standards 
of excellence. Mere seedlings do not possess 
the kind of individuality which lingers in 
one’s memory, but once they are given a 
name, they become distinctive. The common 
notion that delphiniums do not have enough 
variation of form and color to support very 
many named varieties is not at all sound. 
Even a casual observation will reveal a tre- 
mendous variability; more so than in many 
other flowers numbering hundreds of named 
varieties. But let us by no means discontinue 
the propagation of delphiniums from seeds, 
for seedlings feed named varieties, and the 
latter form a closer family tie among del- 
phinarians. 





Pink Sensation is a remarkable new delphinium to be 
distributed next August. 


Mr. Steichen, who has been breeding delphiniums for 
almost 30 years and still has not produced a strain of seeds, or 
named varieties which he is willing to put on the market, sets 
up the following standards: 


A delphinium with a good, wiry, flexible frame-work, with individual 
flowers two to two and one-half inches in diameter and a two to three foot 
blossom spike on a plant, four to five feet tall, would be my specification for 
a good garden delphinium. Such a plant must stand without staking, and 
sway or bend with the wind without breaking. It should carry the weight of 
rain or over-head irrigation with nothing more than a graceful bend of its 
head. This is not the description of an ideal garden delphinium, as I know of 
no such thing. I am merely giving the specification for the architectural frame- 
work of a good practical garden plant and I believe it is such a delphinium 
that hundreds of thousands of American gardens are waiting for. 


It seems that garden makers may look forward to growing 
delphiniums in a number of new colors in the near future. 
The Ruysi strain from Holland offers red, pink, orange and 
salmon shades. In fact, the first of this group, called Pink 
Sensation, is to be placed on the market in the United States 
during the coming Fall. Pink Sensation represents the Bella- 
dona type and is reported to be not only a good pink as to 
flower, but also a good plant. 

In speaking of the red, pink and salmon shades, the gar- 
dener should not expect the flaming and vivid tones to be 
found in the phlox, but rather the softer pastel colors found 
in the snapdragon. However, such an advance has been made, 
and so many mixed tones are being produced by hybridizing 
the new forms with the blues, lavenders, purples and whites 
already known, that Mr. Steichen says: 


That large part of the American gardening world which is always craving 
for novelties will certainly have a sensation to gloat over, for with these new 
shades the delphinium becomes the only important garden perennial with a 
range of colors extending through the entire 
spectrum. 


Another contributor, Mr. Charles 
F. Barber of Oregon, reports: 


Progress is not rapid in the yellow part 
of the spectrum, but a beautiful deep cream 
has apparently come to stay, and adjoining 
these plants is one with pearl-white semi- 
double sepals and a sulphur center, carrying 
splendid pervading fragrance. 


Breeding of new types and colors, 
however, is not the only work being 
done by the delphinium specialists. 
Through the encouragement of the 
American Delphinium Society a 
number of educational institutions 
and experiment stations have under- 
taken experimental programs to de- 
termine some of the whys and 
wherefores of delphinium culture. 
The experiments are not only em- 
bracing cultural requirements, but 
also propagation, and insect and 
disease control. Professor R. C. 
Allen reports on the rather extensive 
research program being carried on at 
Cornell University. Although a 
great deal has been written about 
the culture of the delphinium, but 
few writers state what happens when 
particular recommendations are not 
followed. The year book has this: 


As growers, we read over and over again 
that lime is required by delphiniums. Some 
growers may have observed that lime im- 
proves the growth of the plants. Such an 
observation or recommendation is valuable 
except that it is too often taken as an in- 
variable fundamental principle in delphinium 
culture. We fail to take into account the fact 
that the soil conditions in various regions 
determine whether or not the plants will re- 
spond to or even tolerate an application of 
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This Offer Will 


LAST CALL! Not Be Repeated 
FINAL CLEARANCE SALE 
World’s Finest GLADIOLUS 


90 “sz BULBS *2:-.. 


Paid 
with “Sweet and Lovely” 
Gladiolus FREE 


I guarantee that every Collection will contain every 
one of the 15 ‘‘World’s Best’’ Gladiolus, so rated by 
latest ballot of the members of the American Gladiolus 
Society. I will also include every one of the twelve 
“‘New, Rare and Unusual Gladiolus” listed below. 

With every Collection purchased, I will include 
FREE, one ‘Sweet and Lovely,”’ the sensational new 
FRAGRANT Gladiolus. 

These are the identical Bulbs which I have 
been se at $3.25 for 27 Bulbs, in my 
“World’s 15 Best” and “New, Rare and Un- 
usual” Collections. 


15 Highest-Rated Gladiolus 


Picardy, crowned ‘‘King of Gladiolus,”’ soft shrimp 
pink; Minuet, clear lavender; Marmora, lavender 
gray with petunia spot; oy ae glowing 
orange pink, soft yellow throat; W. H. Phipps, gor- 
eous salmon-pink; Commander Koehl, finest red; 

other Machree, lavender shot with salmon and 
old; Pfitzer’s Triumph, salmon orange; Dr. F. E. 
ennett, brilliant scarlet; Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
begonia-rose flaked scarlet; Albatross, the world’s 
best white; Golden Dream, rich golden yellow: 
Mammoth White, with cream throat; Aflame, bright 
scarlet; Emilie Aubrun, rich rose red. 


New Rare and Unusual 


Gladiolus 


Bagdad, gigantic flowers, smoky-rose; Bleeding 
Heart, light pink, red spot; Constancy, clear rose- 
ink; Early Melody, clear pinkish-lavender; Frank 
; A ergs clear rose-pink; La Paloma, vivid orange; 
Mary Elizabeth, ruffied white flowers, yellow throat; ed Louise, upper petals strawberry pink, 
lower petals blending to yellow; Pelegrina, deep blue; Tobersun, immense new yellow; Wasaga, 
apricot buff; Wuertembergia, fiery-red Gladiolus, white throat. Every one of these 27 varieties will 
be represented in the Collection I will send you. Only at the end of the season could I offer you such an 
overwhelming value. 50 Gladiolus Bulbs, First-Size, unlabeled for $2.00 with one “Sweet 
and Lovely’”’ Free. Order as many Collections as you want at this rate. Postpaid anywhere in the 
United States. Pamphlet, ‘‘How to Grow Exhibition Gladiolus” included FREE. 


Robert Wayman Box B, BAYSIDE, 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 














REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


V-BAR 
GREENHOUSES 
AND 


| SOLAR SHADES 
CONSIDER SOLAR SHADES NOW 


between slats and glass. Slats are made 
with copper bands under the rust-proof 
wire links, giving long lasting wear. 
Write now for special literature. 





Every grower knows the importance of 
protecting tender plants from the hot 
sun. LUTTON SOLAR SHADES are scien- 
tifically designed to give a cooling effect 


wi’, LUTTON COMPANY INC. 


267 Kearney Avenue ° Jersey City, N. J. 




















Makes Embossed Metal Labels 


This hand machine is easily 
operated and an economical 
way to procure Embossed 
Metal Labels suitable for every 
purpose. Label made from spe- 
cial metal—will not rust, cor- 
rode nor tarnish. $10.00, includ- 
ing 2 rolls of metal, 30 ft. each. 


Write for Catalogue 
Miller Engineering 


Machine Co., Inc. 
31 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 














When Writing Advertisers, 
Please Mention Horticulture 
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lime. Blanket recommendations of this sort, which do not take into con- 
sideration all the soil and physiological factors, may actually be detrimental. 

We must make several inquiries into a consideration such as this before we 
can accept it as an infallible principle. First of all, we must know if possible 
the symptoms of lime deficiency; how the plants look and behave, and 
whether or not they develop any particular abnormalities. Second we must 
know how serious soil conditions such as moisture, organic matter and 
amount of nutrient affect these symptoms. Third, we must correlate these 
symptoms with known soil values, such as the degree of acidity. Fourth, we 
must determine the most effective, efficient, and practical method of correct- 
ing the unfavorable conditions. 


The research which is being carried on has not yet reached 
the stage where definite recommendations can be made, but 
when it is complete, the growing of the delphinium in the 
garden will have been made much easier. In this connection, a 
word of warning may well be issued, not to add lime if the 
delphiniums are growing in soil which is already definitely 
alkaline. If the pH is below 5, an application of ground lime- 
stone is advisable; if it is above 7.5, no lime should be applied. 

The pallid mite, more commonly known as the cyclamen 
mite, is a serious delphinium pest. W. E. Blauvelt of Cornell 
University writes: 


The most characterictic symptoms of pallid mite injury to delphinium are 
the curling, distortion and blackening of the leaves, and the blackening and 
malformation of the blossom buds and blossoms. The injury is caused by the 
feeding of the mites on the young, developing leaf and blossom tissues. The 
mites avoid light and require a very humid environment and young, succulent 
plant tissues. For this reason they are rarely found on the older, exposed sur- 
faces of the plant. The pallid mite is a difficult pest to control. The mites re- 
produce rapidly, are resistant to insecticides, and work in protected situations 
on the plant where it is often impossible to reach them with sprays or dust. 

However, certain sprays and dusts will kill the most of the mites that are 
in exposed situations, and thorough applications at regular intervals through 
the growing season may considerably reduce the amount of injury from the 
pest. Probably the best suggestion is to spray the plant at weekly intervals 
with a rotenone insecticide, beginning in April, continuing until the plants 
come into bloom, and resuming the treatments on the new growth after the 
flower stalks are cut back in mid-Summer. Most brands of rotenone sprays 
contain from one to one and a half percent of rotenone with other toxic ex- 
tractives and should be used at dilutions of around one part to 250 parts of 
water, (one tablespoon to one gallon). Finely-ground sulfur dust (300 
mesh) is fairly effective against exposed mites, and dusting the plants be- 
tween spray applications might increase the degree of control. 

As a supplement to spraying, badly infested shoots and flower spikes 
should be removed and destroyed. When the flower stalks are regularly cut 
back after bloom in mid-season and Fall, it would probably be well to 
remove them as soon as the blossoms fade and before they dry up, since 
many mites will be removed with them which otherwise might migrate 
down the stalk to infest the new growth from the crown. However, infested 
flower stalks must be handled carefully to avoid spreading the mites to 
other plants. 


Wild Flower Arrangements 


HE value of our native flowers for arrangements is very 

little appreciated. There are numbers of them at hand 
which are rarely used, and even less is known about proper 
containers in which to place them. Combinations of wild 
flowers are rarely attractive, except when a true “‘posy bou- 
quet’’ is being planned. Such rank growths as goldenrod, 
ironweed, black-eyed Susan, meadowsweet and others are 
better when grouped alone, although the feathery heath aster 
and false boneset may be combined satisfactorily with a few 
other species. 

It is far more difficult to select a container of correct shape 
and color for wild flowers than it is for garden or hot- 
house species. A few of the garden plants have stems and 
leaves which can be used in transparent glass, but wild flowers 
can almost never be arranged in such a container. The stems 
and lower leaves of the latter look dingy and coarse when 
seen through glass. Therefore, field, meadow and wood blos- 
soms must be placed in opaque containers. Copper, brass, 
pewter, pottery and opaque glass vases are satisfactory for 
wild flowers. 

In making wild flower arrangements we are confronted 
with a far greater number of stiff and angular stemmed plants 
and with ranker foliage than is found in cultivated forms. 
As a compensation, however, a greater variety of graceful 
vines and twining plants are found among the native wild- 
lings than are grown in the garden. The decorative value of 
these vines has never been fully appreciated. Many of them 
should be taken indoors to use as arrangements because of 
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S FLORIDA HUMUS 


Rich in nitrogen, high in 


water holding capacity, Florida 
Humus brings healthier, stronger 
growth to every lawn and garden. It 
is an ideal medium for making raw 
ehemicals available as plant food. 
Its acidity is just right for most 
plants and grasses. Incorporate Flor- 
ida Humus with your soil now. It 
may be applied at any time of year 
when the ground is not frozen. Let 
us send you our helpful booklet — 
Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility. 
Florida Humus Company, 141-R 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








Mined and manufactured 
at Zellwood, Florida 
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Wilksons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


Famous for more than 30 yoare 
Wilson’s 0. K. PLANT SPRAY 

a safe, sure method of protecting 
your plants, trees, shrubs an 
evergreens from insect attacks. 
This double-action spray is non- 
injurious to the most tender 
growths, aa and economical to 
use -—— and is guaranteed to pro- 
duce results. Recommended by 
leading nurserymen and florists 
everywhere. 





ve 
PLANY FOOD 


Wilson’s EUREKA provides plants and 
shrubs with needed nutrition. ck, vital- 
izing, it hel 4 ol roduce luxuriant foliage, 
early ma’ firmness of plant tissue. 
Try a bag. 
For full information about these and other 
famous Wilson products write to 


Dept. E-515 Lae 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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their pleasingly curved stems and the interesting color and shape 
of their leaves, rather than for the color of their flowers. 

As a conservationist, I find few wild flowers to suggest for 
picking during the month of May. It would seem as though 
all the rarer plants which must not be picked (if they are not 
to become extinct), choose to flower in May. There are, 
however, a few very commonplace natives which can be used 
to produce surprising effects. 

Where the false lily-of-the-valley, Maianthemum cana- 
dense, grows in abundant stands, a small quantity may be cut 
(not picked, as this usually means uprooting). They are 
easiest to arrange in a saucer-shaped container with a small 
glass standard. Care should be taken that the leaves are al- 
lowed to rise above the water. 

Where innocence, Houstonia cerulea, abounds, a portion of 
the earth with the growing plant may be taken up and placed 
in a pewter porringer. The light blue flowers and the pewter 
make a wonderful combination of color. After they are 
through flowering, the small bit of earth and the roots can be 
replaced in their former habitat. 

Nearly all violets may be picked freely, thanks to the 
cleistomagous blossoms which grow partly underground and 
seed abundantly. The plants, therefore, are not dependent 
upon the colored flowers for reproduction. Violets should be 
massed in light colored opaque containers with a few leaves. 

Few people appreciate the charm of Robin’s plantain. 
It flowers near the end of May and the light lavender blooms, 
placed in quantity in an opaque pink or blue vase, make an 
original arrangement. These flowers must be gathered either 
in the early morning or at dusk, as they wilt quickly. 

Our sturdy red clover begins to bloom about the third week 
in May. Place a number of handfuls in a large open-mouthed 
bowl and they independently hold themselves erect. They 
remain fresh for a number of days and are always suggestive 
of happiness. 

Wood betony—if you prefer it indoors, rather than in the 
open—makes a charming and curious small flower arrange- 
ment. Unfortunately, the fine fern-like leaves are very uncer- 
tain in their lasting qualities, but other simple greens may be 
combined with the flowers. 

That pernicious weed of the lawn, the dandelion, if it can 
be induced to stay open, makes a colorful flower arrangement. 
Dandelions should be picked almost at dusk when the flowers 
have seemingly closed, and immediately plunged into water. 
The next morning, even though many of the flowers are 
closed, make your arrangement in a brass or light blue con- 
tainer. Then place and keep them in bright sunlight, and the 
golden yellow heads will open. They are really beautiful and 
not to be despised because they are common. The leaves wilt 
rather quickly but other greens can be placed with them, or 
just the flowers alone become captured sunshine. 

Do not scorn a flower because it is common. Henry Ward 
Beecher said, ‘It is a matter of gratitude that this finest gift 
of Providence is most profusely given. Flowers cannot be 
monopolized.”’ 

—Alice Earle Hyde. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











REFRESHING, PRACTICAL BURPEE’S 


GARDEN INFORMATION 





“The technique and practice of horticulture 
presented in a clear, plain style so that all 
who read may understand.” 

You'll agree when you examine a copy. 

The May issue contains: 

LPHINIUMS WITH COM- 

Leon H. Leonian 

IRIS CHROMOSOMES 

Pf J. Marian Shull 
APANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 


Donald Wyman 
m7; — ey, Richard P. White 
G THE TERRACE 
“oe Sasies Blom 
Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 


25ca cohep Cite a NI 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 








REGAL LILIES 
3 Bulbs for 25¢ 


(Were 25c each ) 
One of the easiest grown 
and most beautiful Lilies 
Flowers are fragrant, 
pure white, often suffused 
pink. Grows 3 to 6 ft 
high. Blooms July to 
August. Lives for years. 

3 for 25¢; 7 for 50¢ 
15 for $1; (00 for $6.50 
Guaranteed Postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog 
FREE. All best flowers 
and vegetables. 

Prices for 1937 
Many new varieties. 
Marigold “*‘Crown of 


Gold’ Pkt., 25c. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 643Burpes Bidg., Philadelphia 
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CANKER WORM 
QUESTIONS 


((G 


Why are “sticky bands” in- 
effective in fighting the 
Canker Worm? Why does 
spraying often prove of iit- 
tle or no value? What is the 
best method of combating 
this menace? For authentic 
answers to these perplexing 
questions consult your near- 
est Bartlett Representative 
NOW. Or write for special 
Folder on how to fight this 
destructive pest. 
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in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. 
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The F. A. Bartuert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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More than 
1100 
ROCK and 
ALPINE 
PLANTS 


are listed in our 1937 free 
catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN. 


Several FINE COLLEC- 
TIONS at bargain prices 
will prove most alluring to 


the amateur rock gardener. 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms Conn. 
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Lilac 
Time 
at Cherry Hill 


Lilacs in their many hues will be 
in bloom from May 20th to 30th 
(about a week later than those 
at the Arboretum). 

You are cordially invited to visit 
the nurseries and see the Lilacs, 
Dogwoods and Flowering Crab- 
apples. 

@ It is not too late to plant some 
of our specimen yews and other 
evergreens and Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas and many of the decidu- 
ous shrubs. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








HARDY 
GARDEN ROSES 


May be planted right through the 
present month. We have a grand 
selection of all types both in the 
ground and in pots. Our plants 
are kept outdoors, not in sheds or 
storage packed in sand or dry soil. 
CLEMATIS. We have a splendid 
assortment of these increas- 
ingly popular climbers. 
TULIPS. Come and see our col- 
lection of these flowering, also 
many other interesting bulb- 
ous and other plants. 
We have many plants here you cannot 
find in the average nursery. An inspec- 


tion is cordially invited. Catalogues free 
on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





A style for every purpose 
Many attractive features 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 








EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large ae 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anvwhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 
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The Catanache in the Border 


BBs charming blue-flowered catanache blooms through a 
long period from June until frost. Seldom is a flower 
found which blends the color of the sky with the ethereal 
qualities of grace and beauty, so that it is in perfect harmony 
wherever it may grow in the garden. It also lends a quality of 
cool spaciousness to the border because of the niany flowers 
and buds appearing at one time. 

Each morning when the warm sun stretches across the 
border, the catanache flowers open fresh and bright. Some 
have a single row of blue petals, which shade to darker blue 
in the center and some have a double scalloped row of petals. 
The flowers are carried upon long, upright stems, and the 
many buds resemble silver-crowned jewels. The calyx out of 
which the flower petals come, remains after the fashion of the 
everlasting flowers, and is lovely to include in dried bouquets. 
If cut in the morning, the open flowers last well in fresh bou- 


quets. The flowers, which open fully in the morning, take on | 


a globular form in the afternoon, until all the petals are again 
tightly incurved into buds. 

New plants should be started from seed in the Spring where 
they are to grow, because they have a long tap root. Trans- 
planting from a seed bed to the flowering border gives the 
plants such a set-back that they usually do not bloom the first 
year. 

At Summer’s end it is best to cut off all the flowers and 
buds so as to give the plants a chance to establish themselves 
for another year. Otherwise they often bloom themselves to 
death. Because of this, many persons treat them as biennials. 
The catanache is, however,-a perfectly hardy garden flower, 
and with a little care will live and form sizable clumps. The 
soil should be prepared as it would be for nasturtiums. 

If one likes a blue and gold combination in the border, the 
catanache is lovely to grow in front of the new cosmos Orange 
Flare. This cosmos is one of the newer varieties which comes 
into bloom in less than four months from seed. I grew mine 
on soil not enriched, the same as for the catanache. In this 
way they did not grow tall but branched freely and continued 
to bloom from July until frost. The cosmos is an annual but 
reseeds itself. Little plants which come up in unexpected places 
can easily be transplanted. 
Titusville, N. J. 


Watering Newly Planted Seeds 


MATEURS often find it difficult to water newly planted 
seeds, which are very fine, without washing them out of 
the soil. This difficulty can be overcome readily by placing a 
square of coarse burlap over the seed bed. An old grain bag 
may be ripped up for the purpose. If the water is applied to 
this burlap with a sprinkling can, it will soak through gradu- 
ally and thoroughly moisten the ground without injury to 
the seeds. It is not necessary to remove the burlap until the 
seedlings appear, but then it must be taken off immediately. 
If there is no natural shade, the plan of screening the seed bed 
with cheesecloth or muslin stretched between four stakes may 
be resorted to. After the seedlings are well up, they should be 
thinned if they are growing close together. Otherwise, they 
will become spindling and weak. 


Annuals to Give Quick Results 


ARDEN makers who rent their houses and who do not 
want to wait for perennials to develop may get quick 
results with annuals sown at once. Good kinds to use include 
calendulas, lupins, petunias, zinnias, cosmos, strawflowers, 
annual larkspur and annual chrysanthemums. If the soil hap- 
pens to be very poor, godetias, nasturtiums and portulacas 
may be depended upon. The portulaca is the best annual for 
a very sandy situation, although it opens only when the sun 
shines. If asters, snapdragons and salvias are desired, it is best 
to buy started plants. 


—NMary Louise Hellings. 
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HORMODIN “A” 
The Root Forming Chemical 


A simple, economical, scientific 
treatment that makes it possible 
to reproduce plants from cuttings 
with a high percentage of suc- 
cessful results — saving time, 
space, and labor. Many cuttings 
formerly impossible to propagate 
may now be rooted. No propaga- 
tor can afford to be without it. 
Complete directions with every 
package. Circular free. 


$1.00, $2.00, $7.00, $13.00 and $24.00 
sizes. Postpaid East of the Miss. 
when cash accompanies the order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES 

IRISES 


PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Four-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
dozen. Three-year, 4”-5”: $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Packing and delivery 
repaid in U. S. For Canada, add 10%. 
hipping season, April-October. 


Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 

ROBERT 8S. LEMMON 
Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 














PEAT MOSS 
NY 


Excellent for soil conditioning — 
mulching — transplanting — seeding 
— moisture control. In 20 bushel 
bales. Order from dealer or direct. 
Free valuable literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN ST. 

CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
UAE AA A CELERON ALS OEE LRT: SLATES 
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IN BENT 
AMILLION AEN! 25} 


Use Crater Lake Certified 99% pure 
2 fill waver s tg: thicken ¥ up p old 
awns. very hardy, -— ng gras 


contains yg ‘renew 
of old lawn or of new ground. 
until autumn. 


CRATER LAKE SEED CO. 
P. 0. Box 125H 
PORTLAND, ORE. . 


i iene 








HOWARD STUDIOS 
137 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


VASES, 

WELLS, 
SPOUTS, 
STATUES. 
SUNDIALS, OIL 
JARS, BENCHES 

Send for Circular 
Estimates oak Went 
le, Stone, Lea rot Iron, 
a : BENCH—BORGHESE 




















Gilia coronopifolia—A 
worthy old favorite, yet new 
Showy 








’ to most gardeners. 
DREER’S long-tubed flowers of brilliant 
TEXAS orange-scarlet, carried on 
PLUME straight stout ag 2 4 4 

ft. tall. Biennials. Pkt. 15¢; 
ue Y% oz. 50c. Garden Book free. 
HENRY A. DREER 
338 DREER BLDG., PHILA.. PA. 
EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Much effort has been spent to obtain a good 
list of September-flowering varieties to 
oooune | bloom before frost. 


REE Ee Peper ys $.25 
oy a, 2 oS” Serer. 25 
oe e's cig g ee 4.46 © oe 25 
i i 25 
Normandie (one of the best whites) .. .25 
Barbara Cumming, bronzy apricot .... .25 
Amelia in white, bronze, red (New) .. .50 
Sunny Boy, yellow (New) .......... 5 

ist of later varieties on request 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MASS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
EARLY BRONZE 


which we named and introduced a few years 
ago is now acknowledged to be one of the 
finest hardy varieties for the garden. It is a 
large bronze-yellow button, early blooming 
(about Sept. 20) and quite hardy. 


7 plants for $1.00 (Add Postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
& Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 congonl 









WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 


Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


WEATHER VANE 


All brass, non-rust- 
ing, for bath house, 
flag pole, garden 
house, summer 
home, gift. Sensitive 
in movement. Height 
12”; width 12”. 
Price$1.25 postpaid. 
Write for Catalog 
THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO. N. Y. 


New Hardy Chrysanthemum 


ASTRID 


Pink Seedling from C. Arcticum 
50c for 1 — $1.25 for 3 — $2.25 for 6 
$4.00 per dozen Postpaid 
Send for color illustration and list of other 
varieties. 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Natick, Mass. 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















A Good Book for Boys and Girls 


“‘Adventures in Gardening for Boys and Girls,”’ 
by Greenberg, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


Professor Kains has been working with plants for years 
enough to know them thoroughly. This book shows that he 
evidently knows boys and girls, too, as well as the way in 
which to bring plants and youngsters together to the advan- 
tage of both. His new volume is not a textbook, but one 
which shows young people—by means of illustrations as well 
as the printed word—how to do interesting things with their 
own hands. Gardening takes on a new interest when a boy 
learns to make his tools as well as frames, flats and seed pans. 
From this book he will also pick up a general knowledge of 
botany and learn why certain methods are needed to make 
plants thrive. An excellent book to put into the hands of any 
boy or girl who has a liking for garden making. 


by M. G. Kains. Published 


When Plants Are Grown Under Glass 


“Greenhouse Culture for Amateurs,’’ by Edith Grey Wheelwright. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


Hundreds of persons in England to one in America have 
small greenhouses. This book is written by an English author 
with English conditions in mind, but if it does no more in 
this country than to arouse increased interest in glassed-in 
gardens for home use, it will have accomplished a laudable 
purpose. It would be a splendid thing if more little green- 
houses such as those depicted in this book were to be found 
in the United States, and there seems to be no good reason 
why England’s plan of growing plants the year through 
should not be adopted with such modifications as our climate 
makes necessary. 


Entertainment and Information Combined 


“‘Friday-to-Monday Gardening,”” by Margaret Olthof Goldsmith. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


About the most important item in the publication of new 
garden books seems to be the choice of a title which will catch 
the public fancy. Miss Goldsmith’s book suggests the kind of 
gardening that can be done by week-enders, which means, of 
course, the great mass of men and women who work in cities 
and garden in suburban towns. The author has made her 
book entertaining enough to be read joyfully by those who 
are not looking for information, and practical enough to 
impart a considerable degree of cultural knowledge to the 
novice. The illustrations are more than ordinarily good, both 
in the choice of subjects and in their execution. 


Good Plants to Grow Among Trees 


““A Woodland Garden,”’ by A. T. Johnson. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 


English amateurs take their gardening very seriously. A 
book like the one being reviewed is certain to give detailed and 
rather exhaustive consideration to all the plants which are 
likely to have a place in woodland gardening under English 
conditions. Included, of course, are rhododendrons and other 
shrubs, but a much larger amount of space than might be 
expected is given to smaller plants, including primroses, lilies 
and heaths. 


























ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. Jd. 
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SPANISH 
IRIS 


14 bulbs 25c 
60 Bulbs ($1.60 value) 
b t/ $1.00 Postpaid 
Rich deep blue, May flowers 
A stately Iris greatly prized for 
cutting, the buds opening well in 
water Desirable for bedding or 
borders. Thrives in an open or 
partially shaded place 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
ILLE BULB GROWERS 


8. F. D. 6, Box SIGH, TACOMA, WASH. 


FREE! DeLuxe 
Bulb Catalog 


The largest concern in Holland growing 
Dutch Bulbs and marketing them direct to 
American flower lovers, offers you their 
beautiful new 32-page Bulb Catalog in gor- 
geous natural colors. All Bulbs offered are 
“Exhibition Size’ and top quality — the 
especially-selected kind that enables you to 
duplicate in your own garden the huge 
blooms seen and admired at the Flower 
Show. Many rare and unusual varieties. 
SPECIAL 10% DISCOUNT on all early 
orders. So don’t delay. Write for your 
FREE copy of this, the world’s most beau- 
tiful Bulb Catalog, TODAY. Address 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


DEPT. 28 
















BABYLON, L.I., N. Y. 





Ah e 


GRAVELY 


\GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 












Write for 
facts. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 634 
Dunbas, W. Va. 





Three machines in one . 
Cultivates your garden . . 
Cuts the tallest weeds . . 
Mows your lawn . . Ideal 
for Estate Owner. 








No traps, no messy = osal job. Quick, 


clean, easy method Cond y estates, parks, 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 28-ounce can, 
$2.50 express prepaid. GUARANTEE: 
money back if not satisfied. Ground Main- 
tenance Manual free on request — no 
obligations. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


52 WILTON ROAD 
WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 





CONTROL 





GARDEN INSECTS 
Use Mechling’s 


PYROT 


(Non-poisonous) 


This concentrated rotenone - pyrethrum 
spray controls aphis, beetles, worms and 
many other chewing and sucking insects. 
Try SULROTE our non-poisonous Roten- 
one-Sulphur Dusting Mixture. Excellent for 
Gladioius Thrips, a so for Black Spot and 
Mildew on Roses. Free SPRAY CHART and 
descriptive folders on Pyrote and Sulrote. 
Ask your dealer in garden supplies, orwrite 
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SPECIAL FOR MAY 


12 Large Dahlias 
Named and tagged all different $7 value 
Special $3.00 


12 Pompon Dahlias 
All different names and tagged $3 value 
Special $2.00 


@ NEW DAHLIAS 
@ NEW GLADIOLUS 
@ NEW PERENNIALS 


Annuals, Lilies and 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 


600 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
SHARON, MASS. 











/ DOE VALLEY 
FARMS, Inc. 


Northern Office: 
Harrison,N.Y. 


Plame Azalea 
* 1%-2’ 10 for $2.60 
Mountain Laurel 
142-2’ 10 for $2.50 
Red Cedar ......0.. hege 4 10 for $2.50 
=O -2’ 10 for $2.50 


CARER DEORE 1 -2’ 10 for $2.50 
Odienes in the Mountains of Tennesece 








f, 





GARDEN LECTURES 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Design in the Garden 

Color Schemes for the Garden 

Foliage Plants, With Horticultural 
Comments 

Cottage Gardens of Scandinavia 

The Planting of Streets and Highways 

ae of Community Recreational 

arks 


Author: GARDEN DESIGN 
Dodd Mead and Co., 1935 

















MARJORIE SEWELL CAUTLEY 
MEMBER: 
American Society of Landscape Architects 
Ridgewood New Jersey 





Lectures with Demonstrations 


for Amateurs 
On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
lants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
ow te plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Pee on application, 

Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 





GARDEN TALKS 
by MARTHA 8S. PRATT 
Consultant Landscape Architect 
“Overbay,”’ Port Jefferson, Long Island, N.Y. 
Subjects: 

“The Charm of Colour in the Garden” 

“Plants in Living Design” 

“The Story of Gardening” 

“What Is Expected of the Exhibitor’ 
and other related subjects. Further in- 
formation and fees upon request. 





FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN 
RELATION TO THE INDOOR 
BACKGROUND 
An informal talk, demonstrated with 
flower arrangements in appropriate set- 
tings. Backgrounds and accessories are 
used to suggest the general character 

and color scheme of the room. 
MBS. ANSON H. SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 











GARDEN LECTURES: Practical, interest- 
ing, eoteaes. Write for list and terms. 
H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





MES. PRESTON RICE, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Lectures with and without auto- 
chrome slides. Hardy and Seasonal Gardens, 
and other practical subjects. 
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Important Coming Events 


May 18. New Haven, Conn. Spring Flower Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of New Haven at 591 Whitney Avenue. 


May 18. New Bedford, Mass. The Third Annual Show of the Garden 
Club of New Bedford at the Woman’s Club House, 20 S. Sixth Street. 


May 18-20. Newton, Mass. All-Newton Flower Show staged by the 
Newton garden clubs at the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Day, Jr., 
170 Sargent Street. 


May 22. Philadelphia, Pa., suburbs. The following gardens will be 
open under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charlton Yarnail, “Crum Creek Farm,” White Horse 
Road, Devon; Mr. and Mrs. S. Laurence Bodine, “Green Bank 
Farm,” Palmer Road, Newtown Square; Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
Gibbon, “Lynfield Farm,” Providence Road, Media. 


May 22. Westchester County, N. Y. Two gardens to be open: Mr. 
and Mrs. John Henry Hammond, “Dellwood,” Armonk Road, Mount 
Kisco: Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, “Foxden,” Peekskill. 

May 25-28. Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting and exhibition of the 
American Iris Society. There will also be tours of gardens in the 
vicinity of Wilmington and Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 25-28. Cleveland, Ohio. Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs, Wade Park Manor Hotel. Tours of gardens 
and nurseries in vicinity of Cleveland. 

May 26-27. Haddonfield, N. J. Spring Flower Show of the Home and 
Garden Section of the Haddon Fortnightly Club at the Club House, 
King’s Highway, East and Grove Street. 


May 26-28. London, England. The Annual Chelsea Flower Show. 

May 28. Roanoke, Va. The Annual Rose Show of the Garden Club 
of Virginia. 

May 29-30. Rutledge, Pa. Spring Exhibition of the Rutledge Horti- 
cultural Society at the Fire Hall Auditorium. 


May 29. Westchester County, N. Y. Two gardens to be open: Mr. 
John W. Hanes, “Westerleigh,” Lincoln Avenue, Rye; Mr. Charles 
N. Edge, Parsonage Point, Rye. 

June 1. New York, N. Y. The Spring Flower Show of the New York 
Zone Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club at the 
Y. M. C. A. at Pennsylvania Station. 


June 2. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. The Eleventh Spring Flower Show of the 
Garden Club of Bala-Cynwyd in the club house of the Woman’s Club. 


June 3. Norwood, Mass. The Spring Flower Show of the Norwood 
Garden Club in Memorial Hall of the Municipal Building. 


June 5. Kearny, N. J. Annual Rose Show of the Kearny and Arling- 
ton Garden Club at the Kearny Public Library. 


June 9. Van Wert, Ohio. The Annual Van Wert Peony Festival with 
parade and pageant. Many private and commercal gardens in the 
famous peony section will be open during the week. 

June 9-10. Brockton, Mass. The Spring Flower Show of the Brock- 
ton Garden Club at the Y. W. C. A. 


June 9-10. New York, N. Y. Annual Sweet Pea and Rose Show of the 
Nassau County Horticultural Society under the auspices of The 
Horticultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 


June 9-12. White Plains, N. Y. The Sixth Annual Westchester County 
Flower Show, at the County Center. Six horticultural societies and 
40 garden clubs co-operating. 


June 10-11. Harrisburg, Pa. The Fifth Annual Flower Show under 
the auspices of the Garden Club of Harrisburg at Zembo Mosque, 
Third and Division Streets. 


June 10-13. Tallman, N. Y. The Annual Rockland County Flower 
Show sponsored by the five garden clubs of Rockland County. 


June 12-13. Lincoln, Nebr. Annual Show of the American Peony 
Society under the auspices of the Garden Club of Lincoln. 


June 14-15. Cleveland, Ohio. The Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
American Rose Society. 


June 15-16. Boston, Mass. Annual June Flower Show of the Massa- 


— Horticultural Society featuring peonies at Horticultural 
all. 


June 16-17. Lansford, Pa. The Annual Flower Show of the Lansford 
Garden Club. 

















for prevention SPR AY for protection 


Your valuable trees and shrubs Consult us regarding pruning, 
must be protected. Expert fertilization, and cavity work— 
spraying NOW — will prevent we will glady inspect your 
serious damage later. trees without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron St., Telephone 
Brookline, Mass. Aspinwall 4204 
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SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS 


Sow perennial seeds now for a pro- 
fusion of blooms early next season. 


DREER’ For blooming this Fall, plant 
Autumn Crocus, Colchicum and 


SUMME Sternbergia. Thrifty pootanere 
CATALOG for - aang weesing FREE. was 
HENRY A. DREER 


339 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, 






PA. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS: 
Hardy Species and Hybrids in lining out 
and planting sizes. Send for Price List. 
Charles H. Reid, Osterville, Mass. 


CANADIAN UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 
ASHES: Nature’s fertilizer. Makes Satis- 
fied Customers. Free Circular explaining. 
Geongs Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario, 
anada. 








DAFFODILS: Choicest domestic and im- 
rted varieties. Also finest new Hybrid 
emerocallis. Price lists on request. 

Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Plower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


CACTUS and SUCCULENT JOURNAL. 
Authoritative. Educational. 24 pages illus- 
trated. 6 months $1.00. 6162 N. eroa, 
Los Angeles. 


IRIS MASTER LIST: Outstanding varie- 
4 Send for !ist. Rye Iris Garden, Rye, 











FLOWER SHOW POSTERS: Distinctive 
and original designs. Printed from linoleum 
blocks, ae cut to meet any re eral 
ment. Welsh Road Studios, 701 W. 

St., Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Yellow Autumn 
Crocus: 12, $2.00; 100, $14.00. Miss E. C. 
Davis, Leesburgh, Va. 


IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES: 12 
large, fine Iris rhizomes for $2.00. Send for 
core AY. Edgewood Iris Gardens, Lock- 











HALL GARDENS: Saxifrages, Anemones, 
Anchusas, Corydalis, Dictamnus. Big va- 
riety rock plants. Herbs. Hortense Hall, 
Littleton Road, Chelmsford, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Surplus stock of Taxus Cus- 
pidata, 2 to 3 feet. Also Azalea Mollis, 2 to 
8 feet. Nicely budded. C. Gattrell, Mauds- 
lay, Newburyport, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-ESTATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: Age 51, married, no children. Thor- 
oughly experienced all branches of garden- 
ing outdoor and under glass. General farm- 
ing, expert landscape, making of new and 
remodeling old places; also entire upkeep of 
private estate. Graduate gardening school 
in ek Came to this country 27 years 
ago. Joseph Vibiral, Care of Wm. Wright, 
10 neeneee Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 


ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER 
Competent in all branches of private estate 
management, life experience in horticulture, 
first-class estate desired. Will go anywhere. 
Can arrange for private interview. P. O 
Box 3, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 


WOMAN HORTICULTURIST, European 
and American training, seeks connection. 
Can qualify as organizer Garden Center, 
director, instructor—school, as manager— 
estate or commercial establishment—nur- 
sery or florists’\—based on experience ac- 
cumulated in all branches of horticulture. 
S. F. M., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 


HEAD GARDENER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
good technical training, 30 years’ experi- 
ence all branches of horticulture. Excellent 
references. A. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


Gardener-caretaker: English, married, no 
children. Flowers, fruit, vegetables. Life- 
time experience under glass and outdoors. 
Live stock. Good mechanic. Excellent refer- 
ences. F. L. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


























Gardener, florist: Agricultural school grad- 
uate. Single, 24 years old. Experienced un- 
der glass and outdoors. Have license to 
artve. ter outdoor work. Good references. 
A. , Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 





Wanted: Position as secretary or stenogra- 
her in the flower business. References. 
ike position within commuting =_—ne 

of Boston. P. S. B., Care of “Horticulture 

Boston, Mass. 
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June Flower Show 
Featuring Peonies 
at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JUNE 15 and 16 


From 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
on Tuesday 


From 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
on Wednesday 


An unusual opportunity to 
study new varieties 


ADMISSION FREE 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


SWEET PEA 


AND 


ROSE SHOW 


of 


The Nassau County 
Horticultural Society 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 


JUNE 9th 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
JUNE 10th 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


at 598 Madison Avenue 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢ 


Cordially invites its members 


to attend the remaining 


1937 Garden Visits 


PRIVATE GARDEN 
Saturday Afternoon 
May 22, 2-6 P.M. (D.S.T.} 


ARTHUR HOYT SCOTT 
HORTICULTURAL FOUNDATION 
at Swarthmore College 


Thursdays, 3-8 P.M. (D.S.T.) 
May 20 and 27 


For Program, apply to 
The Secretary 























WATER RIGHT AT THE ROOTS 





ADD A BRIGHT SPOT 


to your grounds. Attrac- 
tive bird house, Sitar 
painted in gay aa : 
colors, Com-«@ 2.96 
plete with 
special bracket, 
permitting in- 
stant mounting 
and dismount- 
ing. $2.50 post- 
paid in U. 8. A. 
or two for $4.50. Cash with order. 

TIFFT, Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


Transplanted seedlings and rooted cuttings 

develop best in a Leafmold soil. An exten- 

sive root-system is quickly established 

through which ample supplies of food and 

moisture can be absorbed by the Gre 

eae. $2.25 100-lb. bag, F.O.B. East 
gston. Send for circular. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box $1 East Kingston, N. H. 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Pounded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 

and Fall Terms in Groton. 

inter Term in Boston. 

FALL TERM starts SEPTEMBER 13 
John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director. 

Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 


PERMANENT PLANT 
MARKERS GALVANIZED 











Sprin 








DELPHINIUMS 


Pot grown, no planting losses. All 
will bloom this year. Blackmore & 
Langdon Hybrids. This strain, with- 
out a doubt, stands in a class by itself. 
12 plants $1, 27 plants $2. Prepaid. 
BREECES GARDENS, DELAWARE, OHIO 








The Control of Aster Pests 


WROTE to the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

tion in reference to using derris or pyrethrum powder and 
about using tobacco stems or dust in aster beds. They advised 
me that derris dusts or sprays are more effective than pyre- 
thrum in controlling the leafhopper and stated that there is an 
excellent dust on the market in small containers which is a 
mixture of both derris and pyrethrum. 

Tobacco dust, stems or sprays, they claim are not very 
effective in controlling aster pests, unless aphids occur on the 
roots. Thorough cultivation of the soil several weeks before 
setting out aster plants should get rid of any aphids or ants 
in the bed. Ants take care of the aphids or plant lice and are 
usually found together. 

Tobacco stems or dust are not effective when dug into the 
soil. It takes about one eighth to one quarter of an inch, 
applied in a ten- or twelve-inch circle around the base of the 
plant, and well watered in, to be effective in controlling 
aphids. This does not, however, take care of the leafhopper. 

—Agnes Mary Gibson. 
Harrison, N. J. 


Protection From Garden Beetles 


TRIPED beetles and flea beetles begin to infest the garden 
as soon as crops like melons and squashes appear above 
ground. They come in great numbers, and will be certain to 
destroy the plants if allowed to have their own way. Black 
Leaf 40 or some other nicotine preparation poured around the 
stems is helpful, but almost complete immunity can be ob- 
tained by covering each plant with a little box or frame over 
which mosquito netting has been fastened. If the boxes are 
made to fit the ground tightly, the pests cannot find entrance, 
and the plants will grow unmolested until they get too large 
for the containers. 





Attach water gun to your garden 
hose and put the water right 
where it belongs, at the roots. No 
waste, no guess work. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
trates earth 36 inches. Thou- 
=, sands in daily use. Ideal for all 
; fruit and nut trees, shrubs, deep 
rooted plants, and vines. Trans- 

| Planting can be done at all times 
of the year. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct. Price 
(p.p.) $2.75. Send for circular. 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


SPECIAL SEABROOK COLLECTION 


Por $2.00, we will send prepaid, 2 each 





PATENTED 
TATROE’S CO. 





large gladiolus bulbs, corr labeled of 
the following: 
BETTY CO-ED EDITH ROBSON 
BILL SOWDEN KING ARTHUR 
BL MOORISH KING 
TRIUMPHATOR SALBACH’S 
CONSTANCY ORCHID 
CORONATION SUNSHINE GIRL 
DAMASOUS TOBERSUN 


Special Gratis—1 Georgette 
Write for 1987 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





LIATRIS PYCNOSTACHYA 


Known as “Blazing Star,” ‘“Oattail Gay- 
feather,” and “Kansas Gayfeather.” A tall, 
hardy plant for the border. The spikes of red- 
purple flowers in August are very showy and 
attract — ! butterflies. It harmonizes with 
Buddleia, Lilium Speciosum magnificum, 
and Phlox Widar. It will thrive in dry soil 
and full sun. 
5 plants $1.00 (Add Postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 










Rare and Fancy Camellias 


There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
+ + «+ mumerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool”’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 post- 





; paic. Illustrated catalogue “‘H” of 
‘aeameds America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW,” CRICHTON, ALA. 





HORTICULTURE 





May 15, 1937 





LANDSCAPES 
BY 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 


Our Landscape Department can help 
solve your difficult garden problems. 





a wide range of selection to meet your particular needs. 


THE RARE CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


This, our own introduction is more resist- 
ant to shore conditions than the common 





EAST BOXFORD, MASS. 





Let us make suggestions for this 
season’s work. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR PROPERTY AND INCREASE ITS VALUE 
YOUR GARDEN CAN BE DISTINCTIVE WHETHER LARGE OR SMALL 


We specialize in rare and unusual plants, many of them our own introductions. 300 acres with hundreds of varieties assure 


KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE 


Also many superb specimens from 12 to 


hemlock. 26 ft. tall from FLOWERING CRABS - 
8- 9 ft. specimens ............ $25.00 each $60.00 to $300.00 each DOGWOOD and 
10-12 ft. specimens ............ $50.00 each These must be seen to appreciate FLOWERING TREES and SHRUBS in 
Larger and smaller sizes available. : their perfection. great variety in all sizes from $.40 up. 


OUR MODERN SALESGROUND IS OPEN FROM 7:00 A.M. UNTIL DARK 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
KELSEY—HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


Write for your copy of KELSEY’S 1987 GARDEN GUIDEBOOK 





EVERGREENS 
RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS 





TEL. TOPSFIELD 71 











po. ee Fin 





Your Shade Trees Deserve Good Care 


You like your trees and they, in their friendly way, share with you their 
soft, refreshing beauty. 

But, do you watch their needs? Being’ unable to speak out, your trees 
are obliged to rely on you to notice their troubles and to help them. 

Have your trees pruned regularly—to remove dangerous and broken 
branches ; to prevent the spread of decay; to give your trees a neat, clean, 
attractive appearance. 

Call Davey men for all forms of tree care. They do skillful work, 
economically. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CoO., Kent, Ohio 


vas 





Branch offices with telephone in fifty principal cities 


DAVEY TREE SERVICE. 





4 NEW TOOLS 
You Should Have 


GARDEN 
WHEEL-BASKET 


SOT ee 


wall 


mae y, 
\ 







SS 





Patent No. 1,637,523 


Woodie Heke Set wesling col cobveling, there 
versible e for an 

up weeds and on ak over with long, easy 
Ryo Fine for women gardeners, Retails readily 


GARDEN WHEEL-BASKET — Light, 
strong, beautifully handmade from light steel, 
finished in aluminum. Has 12” rubber tired wheel. 
Carries a bushel basket. Ideal for planting, weed- 
: ing and harvesting. Attractive Green finish. “The 
idea of the season.” at $9.90. 


HANDY HOSE HOLDER — Adjustable handle 
directs spray or stream at any angle in any direction, 
without —— off water. Green enamel finish. Retails 
rapidly at $1.2 





FOLDING SICKLE 


Patent No. 2,070,190 


blade cut- 
ting edge trims grass easily. Protect y guard. Folds up 
neatly. Chance to use up those old razor blades. Big seller 
at $1.50. Send for Folder. Send us Oheck or Money Order 
and we will pay postage. Special rates to Garden Olubs. 


\ GARDENER’S FRIEND CO. 
: ORANGE, MASS. 


DIVISION OF COOKE-ROBERTS CORP. 


EZY-KUT FOLDING SICKLE — Razor 






Patent No. 
1,608,342 








